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Bef. add Dunlop, 1 172. P. 160, 1. 4, for 169 read 
141, and 1. 6 for Angl. xn read Eng. St. 1. 8, for 
1886 read 1888. P. 160, 1. 15, add Dunlop, i 266 
and 1. 19, add Anglia. xn 479. P. 163, n. 1, add 
p. 73. P. 164, n. 7, for 95 read 101. P. 166, n. 

4, add Gollancz, Pearl, L. 1892. P. 168, 1. 14, for 
M. L. read M. C. and 1. 19 for 1887 read 1886. 
P. 172, 1. 23, for 133 read 183 and 1. 27 add p. 1- 
47. P. 173, 1. 2, add to Analysis of Bom. Amours, 
op. oil Introd. p. 14-18. P. 178, 1. 1, for 9 read 
1. P. 178, 1. 5, add reprints, 1884, 1895, new ed. 
John Small, 1885, and 1. 10, add Amours, Pt. I 
115-172. P. 187, n. 7, for note 1 read n. 8. P. 
189, 1. 17, to Angl. add Ang. 1. 22, for in 297 read 
i 497, and for 50-54 read 106-116, 1. 26, add to 
Angl., Anz. P. 207, n. 8, for 57 read 51, and n. 

5, for 207, n. 1, read 206, n. 5. P. 208, 1. 20, add 
Ward i 405-406. P. 212 read Sir Gromer. P. 
220, n. 1, for p. 289 read 298. P. 221, 1. 6, after 
Madden add notes p. 258. 

In addition to these the following references are 
incorrect; — P. 10, note 5; p. 21, note 6 to Skeat; 
p. 70, note 1 ; p. 78, note 6 ; p. 94, the reference to 
Germ. 1878, 345 ; p. 160, note 8, to Angl. xv; p. 
165, note 7, and p. 186, note 2. Some modifica- 
tions, also, of the statements of origin and date must 
be made as the result of later work on Havehh 
(Holthausen, 1901), Guy of Warwick Weyrauch, 
1899), Dulce Rowland (Engler, 1901), Arthur 
(Lot. Rom. xxx), Merlin (Wheatley, 1899), Sir 
Launfal (Zimmerman, 1900), Aunters of Arthur 
(Amours, 1897), and Morte Arthure (Mennicken, 
1900, and Banks, 1900). 

From its plan and method, and especially be- 
cause it embodies, with the exceptions noted above, 
the work of the best and latest authorities, arranged 
in an orderly and convenient form, this book makes 
itself indispensable to all students of the verse- 
romances of the Middle Ages. 



Yede Unwemty. 



Henry D. Blackwell. 



OLD ENGLISH PHONETICS. 

Die Palatalisierung der Gruppe 'so' im Alieng- 
lisahen. Von Victor Behm. Dissertation. 
Heidelberg, 1901. 

Rehm has undertaken what should have proved 
a most helpful piece of work. It was suggested 



by the opposed opinions of Cosijn and Sievers on 
the one hand, and of Kluge and Kaluza on the 
other, with regard to the significance of the e 
frequently inserted after sc, but frequently also 
omitted, the former considering the e as an element 
in a true diphthong, the latter as merely ortho- 
graphic and indicative of the palatal nature of the 
se. The immediate inspiration of the thesis was a 
remark of Kluge's (Paul's Grundriss, 2d ed., p. 
990, note), declaring a searching inquiry into 
the history of e as an exponent of palatal quality 
in the highest degree desirable, and a statistical 
examination of the development of palatalisation 
in the Old English period a necessary condition 
to its clearer understanding. 

Rehm has accordingly essayed to list, with in- 
cidental comment, all the forms with initial se in a 
number of typical texts, including in order the 
Epinal and Corpus Glosses, the Oura Pastoralis, 
the Bede, the BUehling Homilies, Aelfric's Homi- 
lies, Grammar, and Pentateueh, the Gospels, the 
Vespasian Psalter, Rushworth, 1 the Lindisfarne 
Glosses, Rushworth, 1 and the Ritual. The forms 
are arranged in lists under several grammatical 
categories. 1 

The value which such lists possess, the service 
they render, cannot be overestimated. It is sin- 
cerely to be regretted that the present work is 
marred by serious blemishes due to errors of 
judgment, and to negligence and oversight. The 
incidental comment and the summary at its con- 
clusion are slight and valueless, and do not come 
into touch with the problem involved, or even 
present it in its true dimensions and topography. 

In the arrangement of the texts, Behm has 
unfortunately chosen an order partly dialectal, 
partly chronologic. The Epinal and Corpus come 

1 Germ. ska in open syllables before guttural vowels, 
before palatal vowels ; in closed syllables ; before nasals ; 
before r, I, h + consonant; and as influenced by i-umlaut; 
Germ, ske as uninfluenced ; before Ih ; as affected by u-a 
umlaut; and by i-umlaut; Germ, ski uninfluenced; and 
as affected by u-a umlaut ; Germ, sko ; Germ, sku as unin- 
fluenced; and as affected by i-umlaut; AS. ska (< Germ. 
skai) as uninfluenced ; and as affected by i-umla,ut ; WG. 
ska; Germ, ske; Germ, ski; Germ, sko, as uninfluenced; 
and as affected by i-umlaut; Germ, sou, as uninfluenced; 
and as affected by i-umlaut ; AS. scea (< Germ, skau) as 
uninfluenced ; and as affected by palatal umlaut ; and by 
i-umlaut; AS. seeo (< Germ, skeu) as uninfluenced; and 
as affected by i-umlaut; Scand. ei = AS. eg, teg. 
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first, followed by the West Saxon, the Mercian, 
and the Northumbrian texts. This has the disad- 
vantage of separating the Epinal and Corpus from 
the Anglian texts to which, though mixed, they 
show so much more marked affinity than to the 
West Saxon. It would have been preferable to 
follow these glosses by the Mercian texts, thus 
bringing the Vespasian Psalter properly, as next 
in age, immediately after them. That the North- 
umbrian texts would necessarily next follow would 
be quite justifiable in spite of their lateness, in 
the first place because of the sharp demarcation 
between Anglian and West Saxon, and in the 
second because the West Saxon group includes, 
beside the iElfredian texts, a number contemporary 
with, or later than, the Northumbrian. The absence 
of Kentish will be at once remarked. The Char- 
ters, it is true, are sadly unsatisfactory and dubious 
material, but the forms they include might at least 
have been recorded and adjudicated, with a state- 
ment regarding the unsatisfactory nature of their 
evidence and the presumable cause of it in the 
light of the evidence of the other dialects. As it 
is, Rehm makes no reference to Kentish at all. 
Under the head of West Saxon, the Orosius is not 
included. It is quite possible the conditions are 
practically or precisely the same as in the Cura 
Pastoralis, but this text does show variant forms, 
and in a professedly statistical inquiry every addi- 
tional text is an advantage. Under the Northum- 
brian, Rushwrth" is included with Lindisfarne. 
This inclusion is perhaps immaterial, as the cita- 
tions, though generally under the same headings, 
are distinct, but the two texts are manifestly 
different in dialectal character and are most signi- 
ficantly so as regards the development of vowels 
after sc; it would therefore have been better, if 
only as a matter of form, to separate them. 

As concerns the lists themselves, Rehm must in 
the first place be criticized for referring many 
forms to paradigmatic headings in place of giving 
them separately in the exact form in which they 
occur. For example, the forms of geseeaft in the 
Owra Pastoralis are given (p. 9) under that heading, 
though all five are of other forms than the nomina- 
tive singular. This occurs repeatedly. Plainly, 
in one category at least, that of &, the question of 
the quality of the vowel of the second syllable is 
of essential importance. In this connection, it 
may be noted, for example, that there is the follow- 



ing entry from the Bede, under a in open syllables 
before guttural vowels (p. 6), " scearu 208, 16. 
254, 32. 424, 11. 468, 21. 472, 24. T B je 3, ca 
4 zus. 13 mal." Not one of these references is to 
scearu in the nominative ; all are of seeare {seeare, 
scare). Under the head of a in open syllables 
before palatal vowels (p. 7), precisely the same 
cases are entered, with the heading "seeare v. 
scearu," and with a different statistical summary, 
" in T 2, B 3, 3 u. 2 mal u fiber der Zeile, ca 4 
mal ; zus. 14 mal," then also, a line or two further, 
"scare 254, 32. 472, 24 B." Such repetition does 
not help matters. The reader certainly would 
suppose the forms, as first entered, to be what they 
are declared to be, and in referring to that heading 
might wholly miss the second entry. It is of 
course, further, no excuse that Rehm is oblivious 
to the difference of phonetic development involved. 
Quite apart from this, the entry under different 
headings, established by himself, of the same forms 
without a word of explanation (if he considered 
seeare sufficient warrant for assuming scearu) is 
wholly indefensible. The extraordinarily tangled 
double entries of the forms of scieran, scyrian, 
seiran, seeran under 4 §§ 1. f, 2 a, and 2 d (a with 
t-umlaut, e unaffected, and e affected by following 
t) may only be referred to in passing. That this 
blind and dangerously misleading method of record 
leads to positive error, so far as the immediate 
problem is concerned, in the case of a only, does 
not, it may be added, palliate its evils. It should 
be possible to use a work of this character for 
reference in regard to other questions than the one 
immediately involved, and this cannot be done 
unless each form is cited exactly as it occurs. 
Moreover, it is impossible, or at least unsafe, to say 
that elements now disregarded in a word may not, 
at a future stage of phonetic inquiry, be of the 
highest importance and significance. 

The lack of cross-references throughout, if not 
productive of such serious results as in the instance 
just spoken of, render it possible for the reader to 
miss related forms under different captions. For 
example, on p. 6, forms of seafe]>a are cited from 
Bede B without reference to sceaf^an, scefpon, 
scaftyan, etc., cited on p. 10. The head-forms 
here are, by the way, seeqfp, secefya, scef'p, in 
place of sceaf]>a, secefpa, seef^a, uniformly, as they 
should be. A merely cursory survey discloses 
numerous errors and omissions in the case of indi- 
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vidual words. A single page may illustrate this. 
On p. 7, sceaeere, seeacerum, are cited from the 
Northumbrian texts under a in open syllables 
before guttural vowels. Sceacaras, ML L 5. 13, is 
not cited, and the possibilities (which this form 
even does not remove), that there was an original 
*sccecere, like gcefel (L. 1. 10, etc.) beside geafel 
(Mk. 12. 14, L. 20. 22) is not considered. Scea]>a, 
sceo\>o, are cited from Rushworth* beside each 
other without comment. No attempt is made to 
explain scaeas (Rushworth 2 Mark 6. 11). Gi- 
sceapan (Rit. 168) is so cited, without indication of 
its grammatical locus; the form in the text is 
gwceap' (hearte dome giseeap' glossing cor mun- 
dum cred) i. e., it is an imperative, and of pecu- 
liar interest. From the Corpus, the form sccebe, 
' poleo ' 1618, is cited, as an example of a in open 
syllables before palatal vowels. The form repre- 
sents rather, presumably, *scafu in the first stages 
of Vra umlaut. It is of coarse true that other pages 
do not show so many short-comings as this page, and 
that, while selected quite by accident, it includes 
several difficult forms, but the general lack of care, 
appearing also in numerous errors of omission and 
commission elsewhere, is greatly to be regretted. 

The absence of specific comment upon individual 
words, while really necessary for the rectification 
and clarification of the lists, is however not so 
serious as the inadequacy of the general comment. 
This consists of brief notes, a line or two at most, 
scattered here and there. The summary at the 
close refers back to these, and does not offer a 
connected argument. In no place is there a definite 
and satisfactory statement of the question proposed 
for solution. The issue is whether the e, inserted 
after sc, is an element in a true diphthong, or 
merely indicative orthographically of the palatal 
quality of the se. With regard to the group of 
examples of a in open syllables before guttural 
vowels, it is said (p. 6) that as a remains, the e 
must be a " Palatal-vorschlag oder . . . ein Mittel 
zur Bezeichnung einer palatisierten Aussprache 
des sc." Is the " oder " adversative or coordinate ? 
In the same article, e is said to be a " Palatalein- 
schub." If the e is a glide, is it merely an ortho- 
graphic expedient ? How is a " wirkliche Diph- 
thong " to be defined ? Is a true diphthong only 
a falling diphthong — or merely one in which the 
two elements are approximately the same in 
length ? If a glide plus a main element is not a 



true diphthong, how is a true diphthong in the first 
place to be defined, and in the second place to be 
determined? In the summary, the e is explained 
as indicating the pronunciation shja, sejce, etc. Is 
this ,;* pronounced — and, if so, is it consonantal or 
vocalic? How are variations like that between 
seedpa and seeopa to be explained, or a form like 
sceocca, or variants like sceufan, sceofan, sceafan, 
all of which are included in the lists ? 

As regards the specific comments upon the 
several categories, one or two examples may suffice. 
In the article upon ska in open syllables before 
palatal vowels it is argued (p. 8), that as ska 
appears preponderatingly as scea in Northumbrian, 
a remaining as a, while it is preponderatingly 
sccb where the a > North, oz (in closed syllables), the 
scea must have the value sea while sccb must have 
the value sccb. The examples upon which this 
proposition is based are in the case of sea -j- palatal 
vowel, morscea]>e, scecBcende from the Lindisfarne, 
gesceapen, sceares ' tonendi ' (i. e. tondendi), sceatye, 
asecepen, from the Ritual. These examples are in 
part (morseeaye, seeafye) examples of sea in open 
syllables before a guttural vowel, and do not belong 
here ; the others are cases in which sc has diph- 
thongized 03, precisely in the same manner as c 
alone, 2 and are not examples of retention of a at all. 
The examples of ska in closed syllables on the 
other hand (p. 11) are gisccBfi, gesemft, scceft, scecsft, 
sceaft, sceal, sceatt from Lindisfarne and Rushworth' 
and sececcan, ascececcen, geseeceft, gisccef? 'in sexu,' 
(gi)scwfi, gisccep' (gen.), giseceppes, seefl, sceatt, from 
the Ritual? The figures are sccb (38), scece (3), see 
(1), scea (4). In point of fact 36 of the 38 cases 
of sees are of gisemft, an exceptional word, in 
which the 03 is due to umlaut — compare its im- 
munity to diphthongization in Rushworth 2 where 
the secondary palatals are not diphthongized, as 
pointed out by Bulbring, Anglia Beiblatt, 9. 98. 

9 The participial forms mast naturally be supposed to 
have had m (cf. the variant asecepan in the list) ; no refer- 
ence is made to the fact that they could also have come 
from associated forms with a. 

9 It is not apparent, incidentally, what difference there 
is between aacececcen of this list and gesceapen of the list 
first cited, so far as their original form is concerned. The 
gemination is immaterial ; compare scepend, scapend, beside 
sceppmd. scappend (p. 19), and conditions in general in 
Northumbrian as regards gemination. The first form in 
the Ritual is, it may be added, asececcen (37. 2), according 
to the text. 
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It appears with a diphthong in three cases in 
Lindisfarne and Ritual, sharing in the sporadic 
diphthongization of those texts, but is on quite a 
different plane from ideal, seeatt, gisccep', giscceppes. 
This fact wholly vitiates the statistical comparison, 
and nullifies the argument. 

On p. 9, it is said that '■ scea ist hier sicherlich 
mit Siev. § 76, Anm. 5 als kompendiose Schreibung 
fur seece an zusehen, wobei das e nur als Palatal- 
zeichen zu gelten hat." Sievers's statement is 
precisely the contrary : " Doch scheint diese mein- 
ung [dass das ea nur eine compendiose schreibung 
fur ecee sei] nicht haltbar zu sein gegenuber der 
tatsache, u. s. w. . . . Man wird demnach die ea 
(eo) ie . . . fur echte diphthonge ansehen miissen." 

On p. 16, in regard to the umlaut forms of ska, 
it is remarked that beside see, sece, the forms seie, 
sei, appear. " Woher kommen diese t-Formen ? 
Aus dem i-TJmlaut konnen sie nicht erklart wer- 
den. . . . Wenn nun im ws. die seie- und sei- 
Formen zusammen um die Halfte (355 : 173) viber- 
wiegen, so ergiebt sich daraus, dass dieselben speziell 
fur diesen Dialekt charakteristisch sind. Sie beru- 
hen offenbar auf einem Palatalumlaut progressiver 
Natur : Das helle sc hat das e in t ubergeffihrt. 
Eine Zwischenstufe dieser Entwicklung zeigen die 
seltenen Schreibungen seie, deren Lautwert wohl 
[see"] oder [s&e"] war." The object in quoting this 
passage is not to refute it, but to point to the state- 
ment that the ie is not explainable by i-umlaut, 
and to the fact that absolutely no attention is 
paid to the current explanation, which places this 
ie on the same plane as the umlaut of ea by break- 
ing. As far as the forms with see and sece are 
concerned, which the author seems to regard as 
normal for West Saxon (" Im ws. gesellt sich zu 
der Schreibung see und sece noch seie u. sei "), they 
belong to the cases with a before nasal (e. g. scen- 
can, sewncan) and of seep]>an and other words from 
the same root, which have, as is well known, a 
wholly individual history. 

These examples will serve to show how far the 
brief and scattered comments upon the several 
categories fall short. It may be added that no 
attention whatsoever is paid to basic distinctions, 
such as the difference in development of se before 
palatal and guttural vowels, and the difference 
between primary and secondary palatals. The 
chronology of the development of the various 
forms before the historic period (that is, all chro- 
nology apart from the mere sequence of texts 



considered) is unheeded. Current views, even 
those of the elementary grammars, in regard to 
the complex of questions connected with the ex- 
amples barring the initial citation which suggested 
the thesis, a reference concerning u-a umlaut and 
the misquotation of Sievers, receive no notice. No 
reference is made to the special grammars of the 
various texts. Of the progress of recent inquiry, 
full as it is of most interesting and stimulating 
suggestion, nothing appears. It is not the incorrect- 
ness of the views advanced, which is to be here em- 
phasized. Itis, that if current doctrines — supposedly 
matters of elementary knowledge — are false, they 
should be specifically taken up and proved so. 

The purpose and animus of this review is not to 
slaughter an inaugural dissertation, or to prove its 
author lacking in critical method and guileless of 
mature knowledge, or still less to call him to 
account for any opinion he may hold, however 
indefensible, in regard to the difficult and delicate 
problems his subject proposes. It may be definitely 
affirmed that his work, because of the list of forms 
it contains, will, despite its shortcomings and the 
caution necessary in using it, be of some service ; 
most certainly, the immense amount of patient 
labor it represents is not to be forgotten. The 
responsibility for its lack of critical method, for 
the absence of any indication in its pages of a 
knowledge of the present status of critical inquiry, 
is not to be visited upon the author, but upon 
those who had the oversight of his work. The 
easy criticisms (sometimes justified), which cavillers 
pass upon the German dissertation in general, do 
not fit the present example. It is not upon a trivial 
or useless subject; it is not machine-made. Its 
theme is one of interest and importance ; its author 
has honestly attempted to find solutions for his 
difficulties, though apparently without intimation 
of the assistance and guidance to be derived from 
his predecessors. But his work, in consequence of 
a lack of efficient instruction and control, is to a 
serious degree diminished in value. The same is 
true of too large a number of dissertations, and the 
grievous waste involved is the more to be regretted 
for the reason that it is preventable. And it is 
matter of general comment that — perhaps because 
of eminence in sheer number of theses produced — 
this censure is specially applicable, and with in- 
creasing justice, to Germany. 

0. G. Child. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



